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The Relative Importance of Summit Talks 


In view of the prolonged Soviet drive for a summit conference, American and British diplomats were rather 
astonished by recent indirect Soviet collusion with the French in postponing the date of that conference. While a 
diplomatic controversy was beginning to brew between the United States and Great Britain on the one hand, and 
the French and West-German governments on the other hand, it seems that it was Chairman Khrushchev who 
settled the dispute by agreeing to visit France during the second half of March 1960, thereby automatically avert- 








ing a summit conference at an earlier date. 
This apparent about-face on the part of Chairman Khrushchev caused Western observers to advance a num- 


OUR TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 
AND DEMOCRACY 


America’s claim to democracy is based on the two-party system. We 
disprove the Soviet Union’s claim to democracy by pointing to her one party 
regime. When weighed on the merits of terminology both arguments are 
correct; we do have two “parties” in the Congress, while the Soviets have 
only one “party”. However, if only terminology counted, the Soviets could 
easily meet our democratic qualifications by simply renaming their trade 
unions and calling them a “party”, in which case also their parliament 
would be composed of two “parties”—the Communist Party and the “Trade 
Union Party’. Obviously, however, this would not satisfy our democratic 


ber of theories as to its motivation. 

Some ascribe the suddenly decreasing 
anxiety of the Soviet Premier to Chinese 
pressure. Another theory has it that 
Khrushchev would much rather talk with 
the next U. S. President than with the 
outgoing one. It is an equally plausible 
explanation that Khrushchev intended to 
nourish Gen. De Gaulle’s international 
self-assertion, hoping that by helping him 
have his way in what was developing into 
an acute split among the Western powers, 
he might influence De Gaulle to become 
more cooperative and conciliatory with 
regard to the much more important prob- 
lems to be discussed at the summit. 

These theories and speculations are not 
contradictory and they all might have 
played a contributing role in the surprising 
Khrushchev-De Gaulle cooperation re- 
garding the timing of a summit meeting. 
But it is equally plausible that this co- 
operation was due not only to Khrush- 
chev’s attitude towards the TIMING of 
a summit conference but also to his atti- 
tude towards the conference itself. 

Soviet eagerness to meet at the summit 
was taken too literally in the West. So 
much so that for a long time the West 
entertained the illusion of being able to 
extract from the Soviets political conces- 
sions as a price for agreeing to a confer- 
ence. Under American leadership the 
West for a time even committed itself to 
the position that the Soviets must offer 
substantial concessions on West Berlin if 
the international talks are to be held. No 
such concessions were extracted from the 
Soviets and yet a summit conference is 
about to take place. 

One could have easily predicted this de- 
velopment. The Soviets did not see them- 
selves under pressure to make concessions. 
They knew throughout that their only im- 
mediate concern, preventing missile instal- 
lations from. being erected in Italy and 
Turkey, would be negotiable with the 
West at a price they were not ready to pay. 
Therefore they preferred to deal with this 
problem by threatening to establish their 
own missile bases in Albania and Bulgaria. 


(Continued on page 14) 








concepts. 

We may therefore conclude that it is not 
a terminological or strictly organizational 
diversity which brings about democracy. 
The significant difference is that between 
position and opposition. No government 
is democratic by the mere virtue of allow- 
ing some obliging group to organize itself 
as a separate association while, at the same 
time, tolerating no opposition to its basic 
policies and premises. The role of the 
opposition party in a democracy is OPPo- 
SITION. It must provide an alternative to 
the prevailing regime. It must offer the 
nation a different course of action than 
the one pursued by the party in power. 
The mere existence of an opposition and 
the safeguards it enjoys as a minority de- 
prive the party in power of arbitrary 
measures for its self-perpetuation. 

When two parties exist, both of which 
subscribe to the same basic policies, no 
possibility is provided for the voter to 
register his disapproval of the official pol- 
icies of his government. At the most he 
may be consulted with respect to the per- 
sonal composition of the government, such 
consultation having to do more with the 
dividing line between the “ins” and “outs” 
of power than with what that power would 
be used for. 

All this is very obvious to us in the case 
of the Communists. They too hold pop- 


ular elections and have the freedom of 
choosing between one candidate for public 
office and another, but we dispute the 
democratic significance of this arrange- 
ment by correctly pointing out that all 
their candidates are pledged to the same 
BASIC policies. 

If we disregard organizational technical- 
ities it becomes evident that the range of 
basic political tendencies represented in 
our Congress is so narrow that it could 
be comfortably placed on the surface of 
a single penny. All the members of our 
Congress, whatever their party affiliations, 
are basically dedicated to one and the 
same political philosophy, to one and the 
same system. There may be differences of 
emphasis, detail and nuance among them, 
but their common political denominator 
is much wider than the issues which divide 
them. 

This is true to such a degree that the 
foreign observer of the American ideologi- 
cal panorama finds himself utterly con- 
fused when references are made to a left 
wing, center and right wing within our 
Congress. When compared with other 
Western countries, our “liberals” are very 
conservative indeed. Yet, only in America 
are liberals classified as outright left wing- 
ers, which is due to the absence of more 

(Continued on page 6) 








BETWEEN COMMUNISM 
AND THE STATUS QUO 


The results of a recent survey conducted on college campuses and 
inquiring into the students’ knowledge of Communism showed them to 
have an almost complete ignorance of Communism. Most of the 
answers were not only wrong and impertinent but outright ridiculous. 
Were a similar inquiry to be conducted among the general public, there 
can be little doubt that the results would be even more moronic. 

In view of the prevailing world situation and our general pre-occu- 
pation with Communism, it is incredible how ignorant the public is 
of the very subject which is at the center of its concern. 


This pitiable state of ignorance 
deserves scrutiny with the view of 
establishing the responsible fac- 
tors; how it effects or might effect 
our strength in our competition 
with Communism; and whether 
or not it is being used to manipu- 
late public opinion on matters 
which are not related to Com- 
munism. 

It seems that our acute aware- 
ness of the Communist issue, the 
emphasis this issue gains in our 
press, the fact that practically each 
and every American holds views 
he believes to pertain to Commu- 
nism, would have inspired a spon- 
taneous curiosity as to its mean- 
ing and history. If, therefore, the 
public pre-occupation with Com- 
munism remains only on the shal- 
lowest level, one has no choice but 
to assume that there are forces 
which consciously and deliberately 
keep it there. It can hardly be 
taken as a sheer coincidence that 
the typical American newspaper, 
which devotes so much space to 
Communism, has at the same time 
failed completely to enlighten its 
readers on the subject. Such de- 
fault could hardly be possible un- 
less it were the result of a delib- 
erate policy, not only on the part 
of the press but also on the part 
of the nation’s political and busi- 
ness leadership. 

The Communists, naturally, 
would find the motivation for such 
a policy in an alleged ideological 
supremacy of Communism. Typi- 
cally, they would claim that their 
gospel is logically so overpower- 
ing and invincible that their op- 
ponents fear the spread of the 
“truth”. Nothing could be more 
absurd. Communist theory, and 
even more so communist history 
and practice, are all too vulner- 
able to fear that exposure to them 
would leave the democratic indi- 
vidual ideologically defenseless 
and a prey to intellectual con- 
quest. If anything, unslanted 
teaching about Communism could 
be turned into a powerful weapon 
of free society against its commu- 
nistic challenger. 

On the other hand, lack of 
orientation may well make the 
individual an easy prey to Com- 

munist utopias, illusions, and false 





pretenses. This was sadly evi- 
denced in the case of American 
war prisoners in Korea. The fact 
that one out of three was con- 
verted, in one measure or another, 
into a Communist collaborator, 
dramatizes the danger of a lack of 
understanding of Communism on 
the part of our citizenry. 

Such a disheartening experience 
as the ideological vulnerability of 
American war prisoners in Korea 
may not be the last one of its kind. 
Keeping our public’s opposition to 
Communism on a no-more-than- 
a-propagandistic level may well 
backfire in times of crisis when 
the intellectual dependability of 
our citizenry will be put to a bold 
test. Once the propagandized in- 
dividual discovers any incorrect- 
ness in his emotional prejudice 
against. Communism, his entire 
confidence in his parent society 
may be shattered. Left with little 
to believe in, and even less de- 
pendable basic kriowledge, he may 
well start following, uncritically, 
the prophet he no longer knows 
as false. Such a desperate devel- 

(Continued on page 8) 
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To the Reform of the 
Educational System 


2. FOR A NEW PURPOSE‘ 


While most thinking Americans presently agree that there is 
a compelling need for a jacking up of our educational system, 
a wide variety of opinions prevails as to the desired nature of 
the reforms. They range from the minimalistic tendency of 
putting greater emphasis upon science and mathematics, 
through a more liberal advocacy of added stress on liberal arts 
as well, all the way to the sweeping ambition of having Amer- 
ican schools turn out better, more sophisticated and intellec- 
tually independent individuals. The differences in these 
tendencies are fantastic; they are quantitative and qualitative, 
and unless we define what we want our schools to achieve, 
we will not provide a basis for any reform. 

These differences in educational tendencies are as old as 
organized society’s responsibility for general education. Pesta- 
lozzi’s advocacy of general education was first adopted by 
Prussia, not out of missionary zeal, but out of the realization 
that it would promote the modern state’s interests. The indus- 
trial age necessitated a citizenry capable of maintaining a 
modern administration. It also had to assure the availability of 
educated leaders for the diversified fields of a modern state. 

While the educational requirements of the modern state 
have increased in the course of decades, the principle which 
regulates them is as true today as it was in Prussia of the 
nineteenth century. 

While on the one hand the modern state is vitally interested 
in promoting education, on the other hand it may not lose its 
check on it. Beyond a certain point, education may well 
become a liability rather than an advantage to the state. A 
citizenry imbued with individual independence and averse to 
conformism could not be easily controlled. They would not 
easily “buy” internal, nationalistic propaganda; they might be 
less inclined to obey authorities blindly; they might question 
them more searchingly. Would, for instance, the independent, 
unconforming citizen make a good soldier? Would he easily 
accept blind obedience to his sergeant? 

Totalitarian regimes have provided extreme instances of 
how delicately the balance has to be kept between partial 
education and partial ignorance. Nazi Germany and Com- 
munist Russia devoted a surprising amount of energies to 
promoting education. At the same time, however, they 
resorted to intimidation and terror to stop it at the point at 
which it threatened to burst the straight jacket of conformistic 
indoctrination. Books were burned on autos-da-fe, censorship 
was installed, inconvenient writers and thinkers were wiped 
out. (In the long run, even doctrinaire education is of value, 
as there is no telling where a mind, once put in motion, will 
wind up.) 

In the democratic state inconvenient writers are not phys- 
ically wiped out, the burning of books is the exception rather 
than the usual practice, and there is relatively little direct 
and overt censorship. This does not mean that the state allows 
education to develop without specific checks. The leeway of 
the allowable may be wider, the methods of control much less 
drastic, but both do exist in a democracy as well. “In America 
the majority raises formidable barriers around the liberty of 
opinion; within these barriers an author may write what he 
pleases, but woe to him if he goes beyond them. Not that he 
is in danger of an auto-da-fe, but he is exposed to continued 
obloquy and persecution. His political career is closed forever, 
since he has offended the only authority that is able to open it. 
Every sort of compensation, even that of celebrity, is refused 
to him. Before making public his opinions he thought he had 
sympathizers; now it seems to him that he has none any more 
since he has revealed himself to everyone; then those who 
blame him criticize loudly and those who think as he does 
keep quiet and move away without courage. He yields at 
length, overcome by the daily effort which he has to make, and 


? The first installment of this article appeared in the December issue 
of The Minority of One. 
: (Continued on page 15) 
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—_—_——— “WHAT CAN I DO?” 


THE VOLUNTARY SLAVES 


“What can I do?” asks a reader in a 
letter quoted in part on another page in 
this issue. Implicit in that letter was our 
correspondent’s wish not to disclose his 
full name. Naturally, we complied with 
his wish. However, in attempting to 
answer that reader and many others 
who might be asking the same question: 
what can they themselves do to chal- 
lenge the suffocating conformity of our 
society, my symbolic answer is: SIGN 
YOUR NAME UNDER YOUR 
LETTER. Oh yes, that would be 
quite enough, quite a contribution! 
Just sign your name and be counted! 

Because the truth of the matter is 
that true democracy, civil liberties 
and independence of thought are 
jeopardized in this country not so 
much by their direct challengers and 
enemies as by the complacency, es- 
capism, I-don’t-careism and fatalistic 
defeatism of so many others. It hap- 
pens all too often that a liberally 
inclined individual seems almost to 
be thanking heavens for the many 
excuses available for his default in 
exercising the rights he claims as 
inherent. Somebody said that liberty 
is responsibility, and most people 
fear and shed responsibility. 


OPPRESSION THROUGH 
DEFAULT 


There is no public abuse in this coun- 
try which could not be prevented or 
erased were it not for the timidity of its 
victims. No ally is more important to 
the oppressor than the fatalistic resig- 
nation of the oppressed. 

Now, let’s be frank and state that the 
only motive our reader could have had 
for not wanting his name disclosed was 
to “protect” himself, to avoid stepping 
on anyone’s toes, not to appear as a 
dissenter and critic. 

Whether his fears were justified or 
not, whether the repercussions of his 
dissenting position would have been as 
unpleasant as he imagined they might 
be plays a secondary role. What became 
a real factor determining his public 
avowal or abstention was not any actual 
reaction to what he might do or say, 
but his own fear of reaction precipitated 
by an exaggerated concern with not 
being hurt. 

No oppressor, no censor silenced our 
reader—it was his own voluntary act of 
premonitory abstention which was re- 
sponsible for the suppression of the free 
expression of his thought. 

The recent McCarthy hysteria did 
net gain momentum from the imagina- 
tiveness and acumen of its demagogic 
leader. It was not the fact that he had 
dragged so many people into his inqui- 





sition chambers which darkened our 
era, but the feeling of humiliation to 
which the “witnesses” had resigned 
themselves. 

There were few proud men who ap- 
peared before McCarthy. Generals dis- 
played the humility of recruits and 
aggressive public figures faced the Great 
Inquisitor like startled children caught 
making funny faces in front of a mirror. 





So debased did our civil concepts and 
personal pride become that those who 
refused to act as informers in public but 
meekly promised to deliver innocent 
names in “executive sessions” were 
hailed as heroes. 

“What can I do?”—You can be your- 
self. No one CAN stop you from think- 
ing and no one MAY stop you from 
expressing your thoughts except your- 
self. We are privileged to live under a 
constitution which grants us many lib- 
erties the residents of other countries are 
less explicitly granted. But no constitu- 
tion can force us to make use of those 
rights. That is up to each individual. 


WE ALL MAKE HISTORY 


If our words had the power of chang- 
ing things immediately and visibly, we 
would probably be ready to utter them 
even at the pain of possible repercus- 
sions. But in the absence of visible re- 
sults we believe our words of criticism 
and dissention to be futile, resulting in 
nothing but possible unpleasantness to 
ourselves. This is the nucleus of our fu- 
tility. There are no inconsequential 
words. When you witness two individ- 
uals engrossed in a private discussion of 
public affairs, do not accuse them of 
futile exercises in oratory. Their dis- 
creetly exchanged words are making 
history. 

We do not have reliable faculties for 
tracing the genesis of historical factors. 


For all we know the Great French Rev- 
olution might have begun a century, or 
half a century, before the walls of the 
Bastille were stormed, and perhaps in 
the form of nothing but a private con- 
versation between two for-ever-unknown 
individuals. Some thought was con- 
ceived and conveyed; in the course of 
years and decades it might have in- 
flamed the imagination of other peo- 
ple, always spreading through the 
inconspicuous channels of conversa- 
tion. A small child might have heard 
an utterance of his parent, an utter- 
ance due to something the parent 
had absorbed one time or another 
from the invisible flow of communi- 
cation among men. The child grew 
up, the seed of a parent’s utterance 
maturing within him, driving and in- 
sp'ring him until finally that utter- 
ance became important enough to be 
recorded by history. Just so, your 
thoughts and the expressing of them 
are important. Somewhere they do 
join the great rivers of history, anon- 
ymous and untraceable, nevertheless 
the only real monuments of your 
having been alive. 
Oh yes, we must join those great 
rivers of history and assume responsi- 
bility for them. Philosophically, perhaps 
because our lives are senseless, we so 
desperately need to adopt a sense and a 
purpose for them. But there are more 
practical considerations at stake. The 
fate of your own person, your child, 
parent or spouse, friend and the city 
you live in cannot be divorced from the 
fate of the world. Nations wage wars, 
but nations do not die and bleed—peo- 
ple, individuals do. Nations possess 
pride, but individuals possess stomachs 
to be fed, brains to be trained and ill- 
nesses to be cured. Nations exist only 
in the abstract, but human beings are 
real. They suffer and cry, they enjoy 
themselves and laugh. A chemical anal- 
ysis of any flag would disclose nothing 
but certain organic and non-organic 
materials. But behind flags there are 
human beings like you and me and 
which flag we raise and follow, how we 
carry it and why, where we lead it and 
by what means, determines human hap- 
piness or misery, tears or smiles. We are 
not history, but history is us. 


THE DIVIDED WORLD 


These considerations are valid in each 
and every generation. They are espe- 
cially valid in our own era. This is so 
because the world we live in is divided 
into two parts; the bad part and the 
hopeless part. We have the relative priv- 
ilege of living in the bad part. We are 
the bad part of the world because we 





(Continued on next page) —— 
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“What can I do?” 
(Continued from page 3) 


have a great capacity for tolerating injus- 
tices, even for misunderstanding and ra- 
tionalizing them. But by no means is our 
part of the world hopeless; as difficult as 
this may be, we can still work for a change, 
for progress, even for the abolition of many 
of the prevailing conditions. The other 
part of the world, the one ruled by Com- 
munism, is hopeless. For it, hope could 
come only after a total collapse of the pre- 
vailing regime. For as long as that regime 
prevails, it will effectively control all means 
which could potentially undermine it. It 
tolerates none of the dangerous contradic- 
tions our society is full of. These contra- 
dictions are our hope, they can be used to 
repair society, its structure and relations. 
Communism is final. Communism is an 
absolutely fixed reaction. 

The badness of our part of the world is 
superior to Communism only because of 
the opportunities we have for altering it; 
its ultimate worthiness depends on our 
active readiness to change it and improve 
upon it. Let us not, like the Communists, 
delude ourselves with the claim of having 
achieved the final stage in man’s social de- 
velopment. Any philosophy making such a 
claim to finality is evil. ; 

It is precisely because our world is so 
tragically divided and because among the 
nations who are still allowed to aspire to 
freedom the United States is the most pow- 
erful one that our responsibility is even 
greater than responsibility to our own na- 
tion. When we witness such encouraging 
and heart-warming historical processes as 
the emancipation of colonial peoples, the 
economic and social development of areas 
whose people have traditionally experi- 
enced nothing but hunger, misery and hu- 
miliation, we must be aware that the con- 
tinuation and fate of these processes are 
directly tied in with the fate of the United 
States—not because the United States is so 
idealistically inspired as to have no other 
goals in the world, but because the commu- 
nization of the world would bring with it 
the elimination of all national, social and 
cultural aspirations except those centrally 
disseminated from the Communist oli- 
garchy. To 

Patriotism so conceived is not inimical 
to a universal, internationalistic concern. 
On the contrary, it becomes a branch of a 
cosmopolitan ideology. 


BETWEEN PATRIOTISM AND 
NATIONALISM 


When we thus define the broad scope of 
civil responsibilities, the first question that 
poses itself is what constitutes patriotism. 

While nationalists have always made an 
exclusive claim to patriotism, in actuality 
patriotism and nationalism are absolutely 
incompatible. Nationalism is always ready 


to serve the flag, while patriotism serves — 


the people of whom the flag is a mere 
symbol. Patriotism means concern and, 
when need be, worry. Patriotism means 
impatience with anything detrimental to 
the people among whom you live and to 
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whom you owe your loyalty. Nationalisra 
means satisfaction with the situation as it 
is, even if it is bad. Nationalism refuses 
to be worried, its confidence and reliance 
are purely emotional and often unfounded 
and foolish. Patriotism is more intelligent; 
it assesses society objectively and attempts 
to improve it. Patriotism finds ills to cure 
them, nationalism claims everything to be 
perfect and lets the cancer rot the body. 

Man possesses a basic intelligence and 
theories are judged by their believeability. 
People have, therefore, a hard time believ- 
ing in the nationalistic picture of perfec- 
tion. That’s why nationalism too must 
hold before the people’s eyes the negative 
sides of society, except that it always finds 
them across the boundary. Patriotism is 
less concerned with the negative sides 
across the boundary, but highly concerned 
with those in its own backyard. That’s 
why patriotism is self-critical. That’s why 
real patriotism has always been accused by 
nationalists of helping the enemy by bear- 
ing out at least partly the enemy’s nega- 
tive picture of the society. 

The nationalist is an egotist. Actually 
he does not communicate with other peo- 
ple. While he professes to love his “na- 
tion”, he has little concern for the human 
beings who make up that nation. He has 
few qualms about impairing the welfare 
of human beings, sacrificing them easily at 
the altar of abstract symbols. He raises the 
flag with pride and pretentiousness, but 
strikes a fellow citizen for not trembling 
at the sound of the national anthem. 

The nationalist possesses nothing but 


‘ self-love. To him the symbols of the nation 


do not represent other human beings, be- 
cause his heart accommodates no real love 
for them. Those symbols are dear to him 
only for his personal reflection in them. 
Through them he celebrates himself, his 
ego, his self-interest, his ability to love him- 
self unconditionally. 

The nationalist is deprived of the intel- 
lectual integrity which would enable him 
to draw analogies objectively. “Our coun- 
try, right or wrong!” is the nationalist’s 
equivalent to “I am right, whether I am 
right or wrong”. 

Perhaps he grew up deprived of human 
tenderness and sensitivity, perhaps the 
nearest people to him were cool and evil. 
But how would he know it? From where 
would he draw standards of comparison? 
So, whatever he became used to constitutes 
the firmament of his horizons. Virtue and 
evil are accommodated within the narrow 
scale of the immediate environment in 
which he grew up. He might have learned 
what virtue is in an environment which 
was deprived of it. If his father was a 
wife-beater, he might consider any man 
who does not beat his wife a virtual saint. 
Yet, he uses.the standards so adopted to 
measure the whole world. For instance, a 
man who grew up in a small southern com- 
munity is not deaf to humanitarian notions. 
He adheres to the principle of human be- 
ings being good to each other. But his 
concept thereof is based on a patronizing 
attitude towards the “inferior” people of 
dark skin. Those who raise certain political 
issues and speak about integration or 
equality of rights, are either evil or plain 





crazy—as if he himself were not a real 
good Christian! What are they talking 
about? Doesn’t he remember his own pa 
giving Christmas gifts to his Negro farm- 
hands? Wasn’t he “good” to them? What 
do “they” mean, those trouble-makers, by 
implying that he deprives the Negro of 
anything? 

The nationalist applies such standards to 
everything and everybody but especially 
towards anything across his national bound- 
aries. He knows that within the home, vil- 
lage and county where he grew up, he had 
met all the good he had ever observed in 
this world. They are HIS superlatives, and 
if anything is opposed to them, it-must be 
evil. That’s how foreignness in itself be- 
comes to him evil. Oh no, he will not let 
himself be corrupted, he will adhere to the 
“virtues” he has learned, he will admire 
only what is his, only what he can personal- 
ly identify himself with. He will stay in 
love with his mirror reflection, sing his 
most personal song—the national anthem 
and raise the flag high like a family crest. 

But all his devotion would not be com- 
plete without defending what is dear to 
him against the heretics, the non-believers, 
the ones who are blind to his “light”. So 
he crusades against them. He smites them 
in a kind of a modern holy war, knowing 
that he is serving God himself and all vir- 
tues as he knows them. He cannot look 
upon the “heretics” as people of different 
convictions, perhaps mistaken but honest 
convictions; they are evil, they are a dan- 
ger, they put innocence itself in jeopardy, 
and intolerance becomes his battle cry. 

The nationalists of the Soviet Union and 
the nationalists of the United States are 
very similar indeed. Neither is inclined to 
admit the shortcomings of their respective 
societies. But between the real patriots of 
Russia and the real patriots of the United 
States there is a great difference. The 
former are forced into complete silence; 
they may express no concern, they may 
work for no change. The real patriots of 
the United States are in a much more 
fortunate situation; they do suffer from 
nationalistic restrictions, but none of their 
concerns must be abandoned and none of 
their actions need be given up except those 
for which the patriots themselves lack the 
spirit and acumen. 

The whole problem is simpler than it 
appears on the surface. We may find a 
guide for it in our family experiences. All 
professions of love are worthless in the case 
of the husband who refuses to feed his wife 
medicines because of their untastiness, or 
refuses to submit her to the surgical knife 
that bears her only hope of survival. All 
the healing recipes he would recommend 
for his neighbor’s wife would not cure his 
own. 

And so, when you ask me what you and 
I can do, my answer is—EVERYTHING. 
Everything depends on us, on our true de- 
votion to the society in which we live, on 
our readiness to accept temporary unpleas- 
antness in exchange for real service to so- 
ciety. When we use the convenient excuse 
of public pressure to justify our default, all 
we have proved is that our desire for per- 
sonal comfort is greater than our devotion 
to the society which sustains us. 
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WITH A GRAIN OF SALT 


THE SHY CENSORS 








Lady Chatterley in Yuri Zhivago’s Company 


The Soviet practices of censorship are most reprehensible 
to the American public. Such a phenomenon as the entire 
press of a country being sponsored by different branches of 
one and the same monolithic system is correctly recognized 
as lack of democracy. When a Soviet writer cannot have 
his book published in the Soviet Union because his manu- 


4 script fails to flatter the prevailing oligarchy, we turn him 


into an international hero; he becomes the laureate of the 
Nobel prize for literature much more on political than on 
literary merits. When Soviet citizens are prevented by their 
government from listening to the broadcasts of Radio Free 


' Europe or the Voice of America, we correctly believe that 


the very mention of the practice is an embarrassment to that 
government. We even turn the matter into a subject of 
diplomatic talks, demanding a reversal of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s position and chiding its Premier about it during 
his visit to the U.S.A. 

In all this criticism there can be little doubt that we are 
hitting at very vulnerable points of the relationship between 
the Soviet citizen and his government. 


However, the Soviet Union is undergoing changes which 
would have been utterly unthinkable in the days of Stalin. 
To a large extent these changes are reflected in a limited 
relaxation of internal censorship. I have known men who, 
in the times of Stalin, were sent to labor camps in Siberia 
for no other offense than telling their co-workers the price 
they paid for a wrist watch bought outside the Soviet Union. 
Their casual chat was construed as hostile propaganda be- 
cause it tended to compromise official claims that Soviet 
Russia was the most prosperous country in the world. When 
you put such cases against present day instances of self- 
criticism in the Soviet press, frank admissions of failure on 
the part of government leaders and quite uninhibited con- 
versations between average Soviet citizens and foreign visi- 
tors, you can appreciate that, while the Soviet Union is far 
from endorsing civil liberties, it has certainly started moving 
away from the most rigid forms of controlling the flow of 
information. 


In the United States we have never reached the abyss of 
information control exercised by the Communists. Our 
chief weapon of such control has never been terrorism, 
although even in this respect we cannot claim innocence. 
Nonetheless, it-is high time we start asking ourselves some 
of the same questions we are persistently asking the Com- 
munists., 


When I was a child I was told that each time a person 
puts someone on the carpet for a vice of which he himself 
is guilty, the accuser gets the hiccups. Were this true in 
relation to governments, I am afraid that our political 
leaders would often be afflicted not by ordinary hiccups but 
by paroxysms of convulsive whooping. The Russian Com- 
munists are slowly moving away from total censorship and 
if this trend continues, we may soon have to follow their 
example rather than to just criticize them. 


Let’s take as an instance Soviet versus American efforts 
to prevent the citizenry from listening to foreign broadcasts. 
The Soviets do this by means of jamming the Voice of 
America and Radio Free Europe, neither of which is an 
ordinary broadcasting station. Both were founded in the 
midst and with the purpose of serving the cold war. They 
are propaganda stations if there ever. were any. Their 
programs are openly hostile to the government of the 
country to which they are beamed. On their staffs are many 
political refugees from the country they are broadcasting 





to. Radio jamming is not totally effective and were it not 
for the fact that many of our broadcasts do reach Soviet 
citizens, we would not be spending hundreds of millions of 
dollars for that purpose. ' 

Voice of America and Radio Free Europe are only two 
out of many hundreds and thousands of foreign stations to 
which the Soviet citizen can listen. His government cannot 
jam all of them and there is no question but that the Soviet 
people are reached by millions of words from abroad. 

As against the Soviet partial control of foreign broadcasts 

persistently criticized by us one can state without exaggera- 
tion that American control of foreign broadcasts is almost 
total. It is even more than control—actually the average 
American citizen is deprived of almost any possibility of 
being reached by a Soviet or any other foreign transmitter; 
he is deprived of a short wave radio. 
_ While the Soviet method of air wave control through 
jamming can be used as a lever of foreign policy, the Amer- 
ican method of control through absence of long-range receiv- 
ers is permanent. When the Soviets decide to launch a more 
conciliatory foreign policy, as they are doing at the present, 
they possess the means of curtailing or even abandoning 
the control. In fact, jamming is presently on the decrease 
and there are many indications that it may be given up 
altogether. The American way of controlling foreign broad- 
casts does not offer similar flexibility, it is fixedly total. 
Hence, while Soviet radio jamming is used to “protect” the 
citizens against attacks upon their government, American 
receiver deprivation is a means of isolating the population 
from ANY foreign influence. It undoubtedly contributed to 
the mental and cultural isolationism of America, a phenom- 
enon apparent to anyone who ever crossed the ocean. 

It is incredible that the American home, which prides 
itself on two cars in the garage, a radio in practically every 
room including the kitchen, a few television sets, a score of 
sensible and two scores of nonsensical gadgets, does not 
possess a short wave receiver. At least in one respect Amer- 
icans cannot boast of prosperity and progress; their receiv- 
ers are the most miserable, inefficient and short-ranged in 
the world. The Bedouins in the desert would be quite con- 
temptuous of radios which could not receive broadcasts 
from London, Paris, Tokyo, or Moscow and yet that is 
precisely what is put out on the American market by the 
largest appliance manufacturers in the world. 

Compared with the modern efficiency of many other ap- 
pliances, the primitivism of our radios arouses suspicions 
of being intentionally caused. Could it be that the Ameri- 
can merchandiser, who leaves nothing to coincidence, noth- 
ing unplanned, has in one field totally failed? By the mere 
force of his salesmanship, he has thrust upon us automo- 
biles that are too large for our garages and too fast for our 
highways, split-level homes with large mortgages and 
cramped closets, ingenious appliances that cost more to 
repair than replace, gadgets that make more work than 
they save, expensive china to store in our dining alcoves 
while we eat frozen dinners out of throw-away dishes, 
stereophonic high-fidelity television sets to listen to rock 
and roll and watch quiz programs. Did that ingenious sales- 
man FORGET to market but one and only one item, and 
a natural hot seller at that—the short wave radio? 

When they learned the truth about the quiz programs, 
the American public was shocked. Were we ever to learn 
the facts about the conspiracy which has isolated the Amer- 
can public from foreign radio broadcasts by depriving it of 

(Continued on page 11) 
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President Eisenhower’s recent assurance, expressed in a letter. 


to Senator Humphrey, that he will request Congress to eliminate 
the Connally reservation from the United States’ acceptance of 
the World Court Statute is almost too good to be believed in. Not 
that we expect the President to break his promise, but at the 
same time it would seem overoptimistic to count on this Admin- 
istration committing the United States to the unconditional juris- 
diction of the World Court. 

The Connally reservation permits the United States itself to 
decide which issues fall under its own and which under the 
World Court’s jurisdiction. 

It may well be expected that in keeping his word to Sen. 
Humphrey, the President will make some ostentatious gesture 
putting him on record for lawful order among nations. This will 
probably be used as an opportunity to din propaganda into the 
ears of the world. But we are almost ready to bet that whatever 
that gesture will be, somewhere-somehow it will contain a self- 
defeating scheme. 

The world view which this Administration is taking seems to 
justify this pessimism even in the face of a declaration for whose 
fulfillment we hope and pray. Would it be realistic, for instance, 
to expect that our Government would allow the grievances of 
the Panamanian Government to be carried to the World Court, 
and agree in advance to abide by its verdict? It just sounds too 
good to be true. 

One must bear in mind that the very veto privilege of the Big 
Five in the Security Council of the United Nations, the frequent 
Soviet use of which has drawn the wrath of our diplomats, was 
insisted upon by the United Siates. Even after the disillusioning 
way in which the unanimity principle worked out in the Security 


WILL WE ABIDE BY THE WORLD COURT? 


Council, it should not be supposed that this couniry would at 
this time consent to doing away with the veto right. We still live 
in a world in which each nation prefers to rely on its own muscles 
rather than on independent arbitration. 

Were it not for this selfishness, expediency and hypocrisy the 
Charter of the United Nations would have included one provision 
which is conspicuous by its absence. It would establish the in- 
dividual’s responsibility for the act of war. It would make illegal 
the taking up of arms by individuals regardless of the dictates of 
their respective governments. It would establish a direct respon- 
sibility of the individual to the United Nations, yes, over the 
heads of his national government. 

Not that we believe that such an international law would pre- 
vent war from ever being waged. But it would make waging war 
a much more difficult proposition. It would inspire the individual 
citizen to examine closely the credibility of his own government. 
It would be a moral booster to the non-aggressive elements of the 
population of an ive government. Such a government 
would first have to squelch internal opposition, something that 
might inspire it to weigh matters more carefully before actually 
departing on a precipitous course. 

In the meantime we still live in an era in which our most 
reprehensible attributes as individuals, such as egotism, selfishness 
and exploitation of others, are converted into sheer patriotism 
when wrapped up in emotional slogans by nations. 

When the political leaders of the world, our own included, are 
truly ready to give up warfare as an extension of diplomacy and 
a means for achieving their goals, perhaps then they will vest 
real judicial power in a world court. Unfortunately, that day 
does not seem to be at hand. 





Our Two-Party System... 
(Continued from page 1) 


radical tendencies among her parliamen- 
tarians. 

In fact, a society without political parties 
was the ideal and hope of the authors of 
the American Constitution, while a single 
party system was the ideal of such heroes 
of American history as Andrew Jackson, 
James Monroe and many others. 


NO PARTY IS COMPLETELY 
MONOLITHIC 


Even within totalitarian, one-party par- 
liaments differences of emphasis, detail 
and nuance exist among their various 
composite groups. The span of such 
differences is often allowed to grow to 
surprising proportions. Indicative of it are 
the frequent purges by which such exclu- 
sive parties are afflicted. Although the 
purges come to put an end to some crucial 
internal controversy, they could hardly 
occur unless controversy was first allowed 
to develop. In such a case the political 
division into position and opposition has 
merely been transferred from the national 
to the one-party stage. 

Stalin never resigned himself to the un- 
avoidability of controversies. But in spite 
of his concept of obligatory ideological 
unity, his frequent purges demonstrated 
the failure of that concept. The history of 
the Communist Party is one of continuous 
struggles between mutually opposed fac- 
tions. It started with the division into Bol- 
sheviks and Mensheviks, to be followed by 
the merciless fight between Trotsky’s inter- 
nationalistic faction and Stalin’s faction of 
self-containment. Western accounts often 
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portrayed such clashes—among them the 
ill-famed Moscow trials and the ascent to. 


_power by Malenkov, then Bulganin and 


then Khrushchev in the post-Stalin period 
—as nothing but mystifying personal in- 
trigues. While this way of presenting the 
struggles helped make them repulsive to a 
public not prepared to follow the obscure 
intricacies of Communist problems any- 
way, in actuality the history of the Com- 
munist Party and the Soviet Government 
is more than a diary of personal relations 
among their leaders. In each of the con- 
flicts honest but unavoidable differences of 
opinions and interests came into play. 
Each was a testimony to the fact that, 
while outwardly monolithic, inwardly the 
Communist Party was a conglomeration of 
varying views and interests. 

The same was true of the German Na- 
tional Socialists. The assassination of Gen. 
Ernst Roehm, leader of the S. A., put an 
end to the protagonists of the so-called 
“second revolution” and attacked a strong 
and numerous opposition within the 
N.S.D.A.P. which was threatening to push 
the party into an even more radical course. 

When we consider the range of tactical 
differences among the factions within the 
Nazi Party and the Communist Party, it 
becomes obvious that those differences 
have been much broader than the differ- 


ences among all political tendencies rep- 
resented in the United States Congress. 
For instance, the incompatibilities between 
the Bolsheviks and the Mensheviks or be- 
tween Stalin and Trotsky were far more 
pronounced than the differences between 
the social programs of let’s say the late 
Sen. Taft and the most “liberal” wing of 
the Democratic Party. 

All members of the Supreme Soviet are 
pledged to, or at least do not oppose Com- 
munism, while all members of the Amer- 
ican Congress are similarly pledged to, or 
at least do not oppose, the American ver- 
sion of capitalism. No one opposing Com- 
munism could conceivably be elected to 
the Soviet parliament, while no one oppos- 
ing capitalism could conceivably be elected 
to the Congress of the United States. 

At the same time both doctrines permit 
a certain leeway of interpretation within 
their respective countries. A Communist 
may advocate emphasis either upon capital 
investments or upon consumer goods still 
remaining faithful to the basic tenets of 
Communism, while a member of the 
United States Congress may either support 
the Tennessee Valley Authority or oppose 
it without betraying his loyalty to the pre- 
dominance of free economic enterprise. 

When we disregard matters of detail, 
emphasis and extremity we can readily see 
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POLITICOCHARITY, POLITICOPENSION, 
POLITICOFELLOWSHIP 


If American jurisprudence will be allowed to develop further 
in the direction in which it has been led by the McCarthys of all 
generations, we may soon be putting an FBI tail on each beggar 
prior to his collecting a nickel. When humanitarian projects are 
politically administered, this is an example of anti-humanitarian- 
ism. When political conditions attach to a person’s right of 
gaining an education, this is anti-education. When social benefits 
such as pensions are politically or otherwise unmeritoriously con- 
ditioned, the “social” program is anti-social. One needs to be 
heartless to administer his “goodness” by criteria other than 
charity. One needs to be adulterous to education to eliminate 
from it those who do not serve his other-than-educational ends. 

While we have been putting ourselves on the record as provid- 
ing education for all and sundry, our young scholars are deprived 
of loans and fellowships provided under the National Defense 
Education Act, unless they subject themselves to the ridiculous 
and humiliating oath of loyalty which any secretly disloyal person 
would willingly take. 

An even greater degree of stupidity mixed with maliciousness 
inspired Congress, in 1954, to pass the so-called “Hiss law” 
(Public Law 769) which revokes pensions to former Federal 
employees convicted of certain crimes or found to be uncoopera- 
tive witnesses. 

The members of the 83rd Congress knew full well that their 
intention in passing the law was unconstitutional, and if candidly 
reflected it would be voided as a bill of attainder. However, they 
did not give up their unconstitutional intention. They did not 


drop their illegal scheme of seeking vengeance against one man, 
Alger Hiss, but rather counsel was sought how to outwit and 
circumvent the Constitution. The ingenious congressmen begot 
an ingenious idea, the “baby” was born and christened Public 
Law 769. 

As reported in the daily press, 177 persons have been affected 
by the law as of September 30, 1959, among them ten “security” 
cases. Ironically enough, Alger Hiss at whom the law was aimed, 
has remained so far unaffected by it. Those victimized include 
old men who spent a lifetime of service in the Federal Govern- 
ment building their security for old age, as well as widows and 
orphans of those who once qualified for pension but have been 
posthumously declared persona non grata by the new statute. 


The adoption of the original Civil Service Retirement Act was 
a great social achievement. It stipulated that any Federal em- 
ployee after a specified length of service and contributing as 
called upon, is eligible for pension at a specified age. No other 
conditions were attached, and nothing could deprive him or his 
survivors of the benefits once he qualified for them. The “cor- 
rection” undertaken by the 83rd Congress was inspired by the 
opposite of social and humanitarian motives and it turned a mile- 
stone of social progress into a testimony to political hysteria. 


While one may hope that the “Hiss law” will eventually be 
defeated, it would be a vindication of the Congress were it to take 
the required initiative rather than to have the courts do the 
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that in both countries the price of political 
dissention is a basic allegiance to their 
respective dominant public philosophies. 
For all practical purposes, both systems 
are ideologically monolithic. 

Whether the basic unanimity is achieved 
through the compliance of several factions 
within one party or through the coopera- 
tion of two separate parties is no more 
than an organizational difference, utterly 
without substantive significance. Either 
way results in a monolithic system which 
not only discourages but indeed eliminates 
real opposition. 


THE MEANS OF ELIMINATING 
EFFECTIVE OPPOSITION 


The means of, eliminating basic opposi- 
tion depend much more on circumstances 
than on moral or political scruples. Each 
of the two regimes is ready to do every- 
thing necessary to prevent a real chal- 
lenger from succeeding it to power. 

If Khrushchev did not kill off Malen- 
kov, Bulganin and Shepilov it was not 
because Khrushchev is more scrupulous 
than Stalin was. But under Khrushchev 
the power of the Soviet government was 
sufficiently consolidated so that it could at 
once be effectively and securely employed 
to direct national policies. This was not 
necessarily true in the initial stages of the 
Soviet government. Nor did Stalin’s ascent 


*The New Class, pub. Frederick A. 
» New York, 1957, p. 5: 

*Re-quoted from Anti-War Sentiment and the 
Socialist Party, 1917-1918, by James Weinstein, 
in the June 1959 issue of Political Science Quar- 
tert, p. 234 

'pponents War, 1917-1918, by H. C. 
Peterson and C. Fite, The University of 
Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1957, p. 166 


to power automatically eliminate all 
prospects of the Troskyites, and there- 
fore it was not enough to remove them 
from official positions. They had to be 
wiped out. As the disillusioned Milovan 
Djilas, Yugoslavia’s one-time Communist 
theoretician, put it: “The new class no 
longer needs the revolutionaries or dog- 
matists it once required ... The new class 
itself is tired of dogmatic purges and train- 
ing sessions. It would like to live quietly. 
It must protect itself even from its own 
authorized leader now that it has been 
adequately strengthened. Stalin remained 
the same as he was when the class was 
weak, when cruel measures were necessary 
against even those in its own ranks who 
threatened to deviate. Today this is all 
unnecessary.”* But even in recent times, 
when the opponent was a man like Beria 
who after removal from official position 
still left behind an organization faithful to 
himself, it was necessary not only to depose 
but to physically eliminate’ him for all 
times, the inclination to “live quietly” 
notwithstanding. 

The differences between these methods 
of eliminating effective opposition and the 
ones resorted to in the United States have 
more to do with circumstances than with 
morals. When moderate preventive steps 
can be relied on, there is no need to resort 
to more drastic methods. But when the 
“menace” becomes serious, there is hardly 
a constitutional provision which would not 
be compromised by the “patriots” in order 


to hold the opposition at bay. 

In 1959 many prominent Americans 
could well afford to participate in the 
birthday celebration of a man like Norman 
Thomas and treat him with a full measure 
of courtesy, amiability and social accept- 
ability. But only forty years earlier, when 
the Socialist Party of America was growing 
big enough to become a potential con- 
tender for power, no methods were spared, 
including terrorism, to prevent a real op- 
position from entering the domestic po- 
litical stage. Perhaps less drastic but not 
less effective and unconstitutional meas- 
ures were employed against the Progressive 
Party of Henry Wallace. 

In 1916 and 1917 the Socialist Party had 
emerged from the municipal elections as a 
major political force. When, in Chicago, it 
scored 34 per cent of the total vote, the 
local Democratic leader, Roger Sullivan, 
made the only logical, if somewhat naive, 
suggestion that it might be “time to amal- 
gamate the Republican and Democratic 
parties in the nation in a new lineup of 
conservatives and radicals.”? But the pros- 
pect of a real oplitical opposition establish- 
ing itself has been dealt with differently; 
the Socialist Party had to be wiped out. 
When, in November 1918, the Socialist 
Victor Berger was elected to Congress, the 
House of Representatives, with only one 
dissenting vote, refused to seat him. When, 
in December 1919, Berger defeated a fusion 
candidate in a special election, he was 
again denied a seat in the House.* 


WHAT AN AMERICAN PARTY IS NOT 
With all this there still remains the this phenomenon, in spite of technicalities, 


phenomenon of two parties in the United 
States and one must further explain how 


settles with the monolithic nature of 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Between Communism and the Status Quo 
(Continued from page 2) 


opment may well take place under 
the impact of external national 
difficulties, or accompany a severe 
internal crisis. 

This problem is so serious that 
it is virtually impossible to assume 
that our national leadership has 
not devoted some serious thought 
to it. If, nevertheless, our leaders 
chose to prevent a more-than-a- 
propagandistic appreciation of 
Communism on the part of the 
general public, it must have done 
so for overwhelming reasons. Ob- 
viously, it must have been the 
choice of the lesser of two evils. 
It remains, therefore, to speculate 
on the rejected alternative. 


This “greater” of the two evils, 
as seen by the proponents of the 
exalted status quo, is dual in 
nature. 

While intelligent instruction 
about Communism in a society 
like our’s would bear little danger 
of converting people into Commu- 
nists, it may well encourage them 
to analyze the “final righteous- 
ness” of our present social set-up. 
Communist analysis of the capital- 
ist system is not all sheer nonsense. 
Our anti-trust laws, for instance, 
were to a great measure inspired 
by Communist predictions with 
- respect to the development of cap- 
italism. This. analysis exposes 
many an Achilles heel in our pre- 
vailing economic system. 

An individual aware of such 
weaknesses, even if he should not 
accept the Communist solution, 
may well start searching for al- 
ternatives. Anyway, having been 
exposed to a critical analysis of 


1From The American Way, by John 
Ise, a book so brilliantly individualistic, 
that, presumably, the only way for it 
to be published was through the per- 
sonal sponsorship by the members of 
the faculty in the Department of Eco- 
nomics and School of Business at the 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, 1955, as a tribute to the author 
upon his retirement from that faculty. 

2 Democracy in America, Alexis De 
Tocqueville, Alfred A. Knopf, 1956, 
New York, Vol. II, p. 256. 


our society, the individual could 
hardly continue to extol, uncriti- 
cally, all that is inherent in our 
system of government, production, 
and marketing. “Economic or po- 
litical or social intelligence may be 
needed to save the nation and the 
world, but our people are not in- 
terested in saving the nation or 
the world. That, they can turn 
over to the un-American commit- 
tees. They are interested in profits 
and in the objective manifesta- 
tions of pecuniary success. An in- 
telligent understanding of our for- 
eign policy or of the Taft-Hartley 
Act has no discernible earning val- 
ue and, if detected, is likely to 
arouse public suspicion of commu- 
nistic subversion. Most intelligent 
Americans — and this would, of 
course, include professors of eco- 
nomics — are commonly believed 
to be communists.”? 

The proponents of the untouch- 
ability of the status quo care little 
from which quarters their setbacks 
would come. Communism, Social- 
ism, or any other revisionism are 
all equally deplorable to them. 
“In no country in the world is the 
love of property more active and 
more anxious than in the United 
States; nowhere does the majority 
display less inclination for those 
principles which threaten to alter, 
in whatever manner, the laws of 
property.”? As soon as any kind 
of a revisionism gained the 
strength of a serious contender for 
power, it would be attacked with 
all force and determination, irrel- 
evant of the ideological, ethical, 
and spiritual qualities of such a 
revisionism. The mind of the citi- 
zen has to be kept under strict 
control in order to make sure that 
the majority will persist in its un- 
swerving loyalty to the prevailing 
laws of property. 

A citizen exposed to social ideas, 
even if wrong ones and even if in 
the final run he rejects them, 
learns to think in terms of changes 
and alternatives. This in itself is 
most undesirable to the advocates 
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TALKING PROFITS 


Our Cost-Pis 


When one considers that certain products are successfully 
marketed by a manufacturer who charges a much higher price | WI 
than his competitors, it becomes apparent that in our economy [eannc 
supply and demand do not function with the precision ascribed 4nent 
to them by the prophets of unrestricted economic enterprise, acto: 
When the Upjohn Co. and the Merck Co. have been success. 9 Pel 
fully marketing prednisone at a wholesale price of $17.90 per [of ou 
100 tablets, while smaller companies have been selling the [cepts 
same amount at from $4.00 to $12.00 (as disclosed during a [parti 
recent hearing before the Congressional Antitrust and Monop. 
oly Subcommittee), the quesion arises how come the big prof. 
iteers did not price themselves out of the market. Not les 
inconsistent with the “natural order” of free enterprise is the ‘does 
phenomenon that so many inferior articles are marketed suc. the a 
cessfully, while the same articles of a higher quality turn ou mari 
to be commercial flops even if they are offered at a lower price and | 
When finally a food market fails to sell a certain brand of case 
food at 30 cents a can, but empties its warehouse in no time sitior 
by “promoting” three cans for a dollar, the traditional logid i ceed 
of laissez-faire is frustrated. busit 

Quesnay, Turgot, Adam Smith, Ricardo and many other W 
would have to revise some of their most important conclu, — woul 
sions were they to apply them to the present day American) | anyt 
economy. These theoretical forerunners of capitalism sharey, § tion 
the basic belief in a “natural order’ of things which, if not) 4 decr 
interfered with, would create economic stability and benefit all) § incre 
segments of society. The most important balancing role in} § sum 
this “natural order” was ascribed to supply and demand as wel \ duct 
as to free competition. and 

According to laissez-faireism the consumer does not need §§ The 
political protection against the tendency of manufacturers to @ incr 
overcharge their products. Such protection would be provided § tisin 









omp 








automatically and “naturally” by the interplay of supply and W 
demand and the competitive bidding to the consumer. the 
David Ricardo applied the formula of supply and demand } in o 


to wages and came up with his subsistence theory. Applied } give 
to the relation between manufacturer and consumer the supply |} stat 
and demand formula seems to justify a theory if not of profit } not 
subsistence at least of profit moderation and stability. Para. / allo 









phrasing Ricardo one could contend that the consumer i | ing 
protected against excessive profits by the manufacturer anc™ ™ fere 
marketer because: Should those profits be excessive, investon © stim 
would be attracted to the particular profitable field thereby © alit 
increasing the total production, causing a bigger supply whict} 9 fact 
would in turn depress prices and profits. On the other han © so 
should the profits from manufacturing and marketing a certai | stra 
product fall below the “moderation level”, business would seel| ~ bee 
other fields of enterprise thereby reducing the total output of © 1 
the particular article and causing a rise in its price. seq 

One can go a step further in paraphrasing Ricardo to arriv| © “m. 
at a current argument of the advocates of laissez-faire. Hii © ratl 
principle seems also to apply to production and marketing © spe 
efficiency. If, for instance, uneconomic methods were used} |} pro 
for the production or marketing of a particular product, caus} - I 


ing an increase in the cost to the consumer, the particula} Th 
production field would attract imaginative investors who} — the 
developing more efficiency in manufacture, marketing, or both) © Sut 
would decrease the cost to the consumer. They would forct| 7 anc 
the less efficient producers and marketers either to adopt the| 





















more efficient methods, or to leave the production field. } > ma 
This is how the system of free enterprise is SUPPOSED tq att 
work and this constitutes the chief argument of its advocatejj it z 
against any interference of the state in economic matters. || | 
Were supply and demand and competitive bidding the o ) fre 
checks on our economy, excessive profits would hardly be posi] = des 
sible. The producers of prednisone at $4.00 per 100 tablet) 7 ou 
should have long ago priced the Upjohn Co. and the Mercif) fac 
Co. out of the market. Any enterprise which markets its mer $y) acc 
chandise at an added value of several hundred or several thou ~ all 
«Be 


sand per cent, should have been put out of business by efficien'| 
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ssfu tition. : 

r sar oWhat is happening in those fields of the economy which 
onomy jcannot complain about interference on the part of the Govern- 

cribed ‘ment and which are left to the free interplay of the “natural 

: i ” ors? ° ee 
sone ~~ the fault is to be found in a too “pioneering” spirit 
90 per fof our business. Were our economy based on the classical con- 
ig the Kcepts of laissez-faire, any investor contemplating entering a 
ring a Jparticular line would give up the thought upon realizing that 
[onop- this product would reach the consumer at a price many times 
¥ prof. e production cost. He would be aware that competition would 
ot les not allow such disproportion to endure. However, our investor 
is the does not get discouraged and does not give up. He totals up 
d suc. the actual production cost, the necessary overhead to reach the 
rn out market, adds to it what he believes to be a warranted profit 
price. and comes up with a wholesale price. This is a most classical 
ind o{ _ case of an economy based on a cost-plus principle in polar oppo- 
oO time sition to competitive bidding. That he can do so and still suc- 
l logid ‘ceed is due to the fact that his competitors also base their 

business calculation on the same cost-plus principle. 

Were the courageous investor wrong in his calculation, he 
| would be proved so by being put out of business. But if 
anything, he is likely to be proved wrong only if his calcula- 











* } tion was too “conservative”. His challenge may well lie not in 
) decreasing his overhead but on the contrary, in finding ways to 
increase it. Had he charged more, had the cost to the con- 
sumer been even more disproportionate in relation to the pro- 
duction cost, he could have afforded a sufficient advertising 
and sales budget to carry his product over no matter what. 
The only way to insure the success of his product was to keep 
increasing its price till it would provide a safe, risk free adver- 
tising and sales program. 

What we actually encounter here does not necessarily prove 
the prophets of the “natural order” wrong. The trouble is that 
in our economy the various factors of free enterprise are not 
given free interplay. The interference does not come from the 
state, it comes from media whose emergence Quesnay could 
not have-anticipated—factors whose sole purpose is not to 
} allow things to develop “naturally”. These media are advertis- 
ing and supersalesmanship. They provide the outside inter- 
7 ference which in their own language is referred to as “sales 
) stimulation”, “creating of a market” etc. and which in actu- 
» ality perverts the free enterprise system and distorts its natural 
factors and the interplay among them. While we have been 
so jealously guarding against “artificial” governmental re- 
) straints and regulations, such restraints and regulations have 
+ been imposed by unexpected quarters of business itself. 

The psychological impact of this distortion is of great con- 

sequence. Often, business becomes no more than the art of 
“making money’—‘“pecunia non olet” becomes the guide 
rather than social enterprise. A cynicism develops which re- 
+ spects nothing but the shrewdest gimmick, the legally best 
) protected misrepresentation and dishonesty. 
 _ Not less damaging is the psychological effect upon labor. 
' The laborer and the professional, the farmer and the artisan, 
they all realize that the richest fruit comes from marketing. 
_ Subsequently they stop being laborers and professionals, farmers 
» and artisans and instead become merchants of labor, merchants 
_ of professions, merchants of farming and merchants of crafts- 
_ manship. Everybody is a businessman, developing no real 
_ attachment to his vocation or profession, but instead treating 
_ it as a store owner treats the merchandise on his shelves. 
_ Whether with all these distortions our system is still that of 
free economic enterprise, or whether it warrants some new 
| designation is open to debate. The striking difference between 
our society and other capitalistic societies lies perhaps in the 
fact that business through effective use of psychology made us 
accept, or resign ourselves to, its complete predominance over 
all other aspects of life. This is not quite as true about other 
capitalistic countries. 







































































































































































































































of the status quo. They, therefore, 
undertake to engineer a mind 
which will be incapable of con- 
templating or desiring basic 
changes in prevailing relation- 
ships. Such a mind has to be kept 
in a static, unthinking, unpro- 
voked state of semi-consciousness. 
That’s how De Tocqueville found 
that while in America “men are in 
constant motion”, at the same 
time “the mind of man appears 
almost unmoved” 


And so, even where the issues 
pertain to the very life and future 
of the nation, the average citizen 
is discouraged from gaining an in- 
telligent understanding. Instead, 
the term Communism prevails in 
him as an obscure, inarticulate 
emotional state. Instead of know- 
ing the term, he perceives it with 
all the fuzziness of a neurotic com- 
plex. Without really knowing 
what Communism is, he hates it. 
All that he emotionally perceives 
as being evil is Communism. This 
is achieved through the irration- 
alities of the mob’s moods; “the 
public ... does not persuade oth- 
ers to its beliefs, but it imposes 
them and makes them permeate 
the thinking of everyone by a sort 
of enormous pressure of the mind 
of all upon the individual intelli- 
gence. In the United States the 
majority undertakes to supply a 
multitude of ready-made opinions 
for the use of individuals, who are 
thus relieved from the necessity of 
forming opinions of their own. 
Everybody there adopts great 
numbers of theories, on philoso- 
phy, morals, and politics, without 
inquiry, upon public trust .. .”* 

Such emotional perception of 
Communism provides the protag- 
onists of the status quo with an- 
other advantage. It supplies them 
with a label which, if attached to 
anything apprehensible or hostile, 
makes it the object of the citizens’ 
automatic hatred. This is how lob- 
bying is achieved through the use 
of the term Communism. Any- 
thing opposed to the immediate 


*Ibid., Vol. II, p. 257. 
*Ibid., Vol. II, p. 10. 








interests of those in power and of 
influence, is depicted as Commu- 
nism, be it extensive public hous- 
ing, increased spending on educa- 
tion, public health programs, or a 
competitor for public office. 

As for myself, I oppose Commu- 
nism because I do not believe it to 
be achievable without terror, op- 
pression, and imposed conformity. 
Unlike many critics of Commu- 
nism, I believe that the inhuman- 
ness of Russian Communism is 
only to a very slight degree due to 
the historic inclinations and pre- 
conditions of the Russian people. 
In the main, it is due to the very 
mechanics of Communism. I can 
visualize no nation, irrelevant of 
its historic and psychological back- 
ground, which could institute 
Communism without the essentials 
of terror, oppression, and forced 
conformity. Rather than the ex- 
ception, the Russian version of 
Communism is typical. 

By instituting terror, oppression, 
and imposed conformity, Commu- 
nism loses, permanently and ir- 
revocably, the very ideals it origi- 
nally set out to achieve. Indeed, 
originating as a revolution, wheth- 
er bloody or not, Communism 
soon becomes an oligarchy with 
vested interests in the preservation 
of the new status quo. It becomes 
reactionary towards any further 
development of man’s mind. 

But, this opposition to Commu- 
nism does not make me join the 
advocates of the non-Communist 
status quo. 

The world is still full of misery, 
deprivation, blood shedding, cruel- 
ties, indignities, injustices, exploi- 
tation, ignorance, and bad intent. 
And as long as this is the prevail- 
ing picture, it is anti-social and 
immoral to advocate the preserva- 
tion of the existing relations. Nor 
do I give a proxy on my public 
philosophy to those who in spite 
of, or perhaps because of, the pre- 
vailing injustices, happen to be 
sufficiently well off to wish all 

clocks to stop. Least of all am I 
willing or ready to give credence 
to the self-professed whys of their 
stand on public affairs. 
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Our Two-Party System... 
(Continued from page 7) 
American political life. This necessarily 
leads to an analysis of the American party 

itself. 

American political parties have always 
puzzled the political scientist due to the 
fact that there seems to be little similarity 
between them and what is called a party 
anywhere else. 

Webster’s dictionary defines a party as 

a “body of persons forming one side in a 
ptr especially one of the sections into 
which a people is divided on public ques- 
tions with specific reference to politics 
where you have organized groups of the 
electorate that try to control government 
through election of its candidates to of- 
fice”; the Oxford dictionary defines it as 
“a number of persons united in maintain- 
ing a cause, policy, opinion, etc. in opposi- 
tion to others who maintain a different 
one.” 

These definitions obviously do not quali- 
fy the two American “parties” as parties 
since there is no body of opinions which 
each holds in opposition to the other. 

In order to join a party anywhere out- 
side the U. S. a man has to find himself 
in agreement with its cause, policy, opin- 
ion etc., and usually his statement to 
this effect is a pre-requisite of member- 
ship. No such qualification is required by 
our two “parties”. Indeed, one’s views on 
public affairs are hardly considered in 
qualifying or disqualifying for party af- 
filiation. 

While there is a popular notion that the 
Democratic Party, in contrast to the Re- 
publican Party, is that of the “small man”, 
this is more a matter of public image, care- 
fully planted through advertising cam- 
paigns, than the result of a definite 
ideological position. Indicative of it is the 
desperate search for “issues” on the part 





of our parties in pre-election periods. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the two 
American parties are perpetually on the 
look-out for “campaign issues”, both pur- 
sue the principle of not exploiting really 
important and basic matters for “partisan- 
ship”. Patriotism is construed as auto- 
matic compliance with the foreign policies 
of whoever is in government. There seems 
to exist a standing, unwritten agreement 
that neither party will cause serious trou- 
ble to the government in matters of foreign 
policy. Such foreign issues as often divide 
the populations of other Western countries 
are in the U.S.A. taken out of the area of 
privileged dissention and controversy. In 
the midst of the Suez crisis the British gov- 
ernment found itself under a merciless 
attack by the Labor Party. France’s main 
national issue, Algeria, has been a dividing 
line between its political parties; govern- 
ments have been created and ousted on the 
merits of their Algerian policy. Nothing 
of the kind is imaginable in the United 
States. Once the cry c’est la guerre! is 
heard, Democrat and Republican alike 
join in singing the Star Spangled Banner. 
Dissention in such a situation would be 
considered not less than treasonous. 

Our so called party platforms do not 
constitute a statement of unswerving be- 
liefs, inspired by a crusading desire to 
educate the public to the party’s principles. 
The opposite is true: it is the public who 
indirectly authors such platforms. They 
are a calculated attempt, based on the 
results of public polls and surveys, to 
promise whatever the public would like to 


_be promised. They are flattering rather 


than educational. 

An ideology is not a set of slogans 
chosen for their popular appeal; it must 
be inwardly inspired. And devotion to it 
should not diminish or grow depending on 
public acclaim. It is a banner to be car- 
ried, accompanied by a readiness to cru- 
sade, to endure and to conquer. 


THE AMERICAN POLITICIAN 


Unfortunately our political platform 
makers do not choose to carry banners; 
they merely try to follow the parade. “The 
great American political chieftains without 
exception have had to be astute opportun- 
ists free from petrified ideas, and exped- 
iency has accordingly been the key of their 
party practices.” * Walter Lippmann offers 
a more penetrating analysis of the unideo- 
logical nature of our party leaders: “It is 
much safer to keep in step with the parade 
of opinion than to try to keep up with the 
swifter movement of events. In govern- 
ment offices which are sensitive to the 
vehemence and passion of mass sentiment 
public men have no sure tenure. They are 
in effect perpetual office seekers, always on 


*American Political Parties by Wilfred E 
=x Alfred A. Knopf, 3rd edition, 1959, 


*The Public Philosophy, Little, Brown & Co., 
1955, p. 26 
*Ibid., p. 27 


‘America as a Civilization, Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 158, p. 385 
*Democracy in America, Alfred A, Knopf, 


New York, 1956, Vol. I, on 267-268 
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trial for their political lives, always re- 
quired to court their restless constituents. 
They are deprived of their independence. 
Democratic politicians rarely feel they can 
afford the luxury of telling the whole truth 
to the people.”* Little of the crusading 
sincerity of the idealist motivates our poli- 
ticians. “With exceptions so rare that they 
are regarded as miracles and freaks of na- 
ture, successful democratic politicians are 
insecure and intimidated men. They 
advance politically only as they placate, 
appease, bribe, seduce, bamboozle, or 
otherwise manage to manipulate the de- 
manding and-threatening elements in their 
constituency. The decisive consideration 
is not whether the proposition is good but 
whether it is popular—not whether it will 
work well and prove itself but whether the 
active talking constituents like it immedi- 
ately. Politicians rationalize this servitude 
by saying that in a democracy public men 
are the servants of the people.”*® These 
characteristics are not confined to the big 
national party machineries. They per- 
meate public activities on every level. Max 
Lerner, who displays an almost enviable 


ability to penetrate most critically the 
negative aspects of American life but then 
consolingly to vindicate them, offers the 


following description: “A balanced pic- 
ture of the local political organizations 
would take account of the corruption, the 
alternations of reform and despair, the 
residues of the old ethnic ‘machines’, and 
the emergence of a new type of boss or 
‘leader’ who could better be described as a 
‘manager’, since he has become part of the 
new technical forces that organize so many 
sectors of American life. The drive for 
power is a crucial element in the motiva- 
tion of these managers, but there are oth- 
ers as well: personal ambition, the hunger 
for prestige and respectability, the pull and 
excitement of the political ‘game’, the 
eagerness for community standing on the 
part of members of ethnic minorities who 
can find such standing only in politics, the 
desire to be associated with the national 
party leaders and to appear in public with 
the great men on their campaign visits.”* 

This picture of the American political 
scene was as true over a century ago as 
it is today. Alexis De Tocqueville de- 
scribed America’s public leaders as fol- 
lows: “I have heard of patriotism in the 
United States, and I have found true pa- 
triotism among the people, but never 
among the leaders of the people. ... They 
are forever talking of the natural intelli- 
gence of the people whom they serve; they 
do not debate the question which of the 
virtues of their master—the public—is pre- 
eminently worthy of admiration, for they 
assure him that he possesses all the virtues 
without having acquired them, or without 
caring to acquire them. ... Moralists and 
philosophers in America are not obliged to 
conceal their opinions under the veil of 
allegory; but before they venture upon a 
harsh truth, they say: ‘We are aware that 
the people whom we are addressing are too 
superior to the weaknesses of human na- 
ture to lose the command of their temper 
for an instant. We should not hold this 
language if we were not speaking to men 
whom their virtues and intelligence render 
more worthy of freedom than all the rest 
of the world.” The sycophants of Louis 
XIV could not flatter more dexterously.”*® 
Outmoded language but what a familiar 
style! 

Even the early periods of American his- 
tory, which have understandably been 
glorified, bear bitter disappointments for 
the researcher who rejects nationalistic 
bias. For instance, “The romantic inter- 
pretation of the politics of the post Civil 
War period so indoctrinated two genera- 
tions of Americans that it became almost 
sacriligious to regard the statesmen of an 
earlier generation as human beings. The 
magic spell of party mythology seems to 
have been broken largely by Beard’s pres- 
entation of hitherto neglected data re- 
vealing a correlation between economics 
and politics in the making of the Constitu- 
tion and the establishment of the Federal 
government. Against such revelations not 
even the academicians were shock-proof 
and the poignant distress of the laity was 
immediately epitomized in the curt remark 
of an ex-President of the United States on 

(Continued on page 12) 
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The Shy Censors (Continued from page 5) 


instruments necessary to receive them, no legal dictionary 
would provide language strong enough to designate the 
fraud. 

Such a conspiracy must be politically inspired. The 
manufacturers alone would not perpetrate it; they would 
hardly voluntarily give up the prospect of profits from 
mass production of short wave radios. 

Of course our diplomats and the brainwashed-and- 
brainwashing press can easily attack Soviet Russia for 
jamming Radio Free Europe. We can never be accused 
of doing anything of the kind. But we have resorted to a 
much more effective, indeed a totally effective, method 
without opening ourselves to accusations of direct air 
wave censorship. 

There is at least one more respect in which we fall 
short among the highly developed countries in the world. 
Our postal services seem to suffer from a chronic consti- 
pation. As in a remote village of India so in the United 
States, the citizen receives his mail only once a day, and 
there are many more faults so generally known that there 
is no need to restate them. 

In the case of our Post Office however I will readily 
come to its defense. The truth of the matter is that our 
government has overburdened one office with two differ- 
ent, often contradictory tasks. What we call the Post 
Office actually comprises two governmental agencies— 
the Post Office and the Department of Censorship. It is 
the job of a post office to deliver mail but it is the job of 
a censor to withhold mail. Each case of such split respon- 
sibility must result in inefficiency. Personally, I am in 
favor of either of two possible solutions: either let’s dis- 
pense with the machinery of censorship altogether and let 
our government start living up to the Constitution, or, 
if calling for compliance with the Constitution sounds 
somewhat “pinko” these days, let’s allow the Post Office 
to do its job, relieve it of the censorship orphan and create 
an official Department of Censorship represented by name 
and seat in the President’s Cabinet. 

If what our Post Office is doing is not contrary to the 
Constitution, and if it is in the best public interest, why 
not call the child by its true name? Why be embarrassed 
about it? 

I would like to visit, for no longer than one minute, the 
mind and heart of Postmaster General Summerfield on 
an occasion when he voices his wrath against the lot of 
Doctor Zhivago in Soviet Russia. I would like to use 
such a mental vivisection to witness the pitying of each 
other by Yuri Zhivago and Lady Chatterley’s game- 
keeper. . . 

Since all our prominent citizens are ready to serve the 
public by making addresses, for a fee, to clubs for “boys” 
over fifty and “girls” over sixty, there must have been 
some occasion on which I could have heard Mr. Summer- 
field dissert on the horrors of a Soviet Government which 
has little sympathy for citizens who maintain correspond- 
ence with foreign countries. That he himself has usurped 
the power of classifying any foreign mail as propaganda 
and refusing delivery to the addressee, apparently has 
not disqualified him as the prophet of free information. 
That he dares the addressee of such mail to sign a state- 
ment demanding that the mail be delivered to him, reflects 
Mr. Summerfield’s concept of unhampering the mail. 

Of course, Mr. Summerfield would have a ready reply 
for me. He would claim that what differentiates us 
is his patriotic devotion to America. Perhaps he is 
indeed a bigger patriot, but does that give him the privi- 
lege of also being an imposter? Maybe the welfare of 
America calls for censorship. If so, why not admit it and 
add to the gentleman’s title something which would more 
closely reflect the burden of his duties, something like 
Censor General of the United States Government? 

All I am pleading for is a mere titular adjustment. And 
while this kind of pleading may sound unpatriotic to some 
people, at least it is consistent with the facts. 











SUPPLEMENT TO “THE UGLY AMERICAN” 


The Ambassadors of Ill Will 


Without having done any re- 
search on the subject, I assume 
that the members of the Brock- 
ton Club hockey team who re- 
cently visited the Soviet capital 
grew up like most American 
youngsters. I venture to guess 
that during the course of their 
school years they had daily 
pledged allegiance “to the flag 
of the United States of Ameri- 
ca”, that in due time they had 
been sent by their parents to 
join the Cub- and later the Boy- 
Scouts, and subsequently they 
grew up as “wholesome Ameri- 
can boys”, devoted to country, 
to church and in their case also 
to hockey. Indeed, they became 
such “wholesome American 
boys” that they qualified as 
ambassadors of good will to 
America’s principal adversary. 
Their true task was to convince 
those they came in contact with 
and those who heard of them 
that the picture of the true 
American is quite different 
from the one depicted by an 
antagonistic propaganda. 

How was it possible that such 
boys should not have been pa- 
triotically inspired during their 
mission to Moscow? 

When one reads in Sports 
Illustrated that these American 
“representatives” made them- 
selves noticeable in Moscow by 
“lounging in the (hotel) lobby, 
wolf-calling the ladies and 
making passes at the female 
guests and help in the elevators 
and hallways (and) soon the 
complaints were pouring in 
from those who had their bot- 
toms pinched and skirts raised”, 
one cannot help but wonder 
how effective the patriotic up- 
bringing which our schools, 
youth movements and society 
in general offer, really is. 


Or, perhaps we should not 
judge those Brockton Club 
sportsmen too severely. Per- 
haps the fault for their in effect 
unpatriotic behavior lies square- 
ly with us? Perhaps they dis- 


played the same kind of person- 
ality of which so many Ameri- 
can tourists abroad are being 
accused? And perhaps their 
way of “representing” their 
country was also related to the 
disrespectful attitude which is 
so often displayed towards for- 
eigners in America? 

Bottom pinching in Moscow 
and annoyance at the sound-of 
a foreign accent in the streets 
of American cities go hand in 
hand. Both are the offspring of 
chauvinistic arrogance to which 
nothing and nobody foreign 


count. 


The impressions left behind 
in the Soviet capital by our 
hockey players will not be 
erased by the official apology of 
American sports authorities. 

The State Department is 
pursuing a praiseworthy pro- 
gram of instructing tourists to 
serve as real ambassadors of 
good will abroad. It is also 
helping to promote the recently 
published book The Ugly 
American by William J. Led- 
erer and Eugene Burdick. But 
there is an important lesson to 
be learned from the fact that at 
least in the case of the hockey 
players the attempted indoctri- 
nation has failed: No briefing 
is going to -beget ambassadors 
of good will. Their responsibil- 
ity is not something that can 
be improvised. We need not be 
taught how to ACT, but we 
need to be taught how to BE. 

As long as our society is 
nourished by a feeling of na- 
tional superiority, as long as we 
indulge in the ill-advised luxury 
of considering anything foreign 
beneath us, we shall be incapa- 
ble of producing ambassadors 
of good will. And those who 
are sent to act as such will 
cause us embarrassment wheth- 
er they walk through the streets 
of Paris in pajamas, pinch bot- 
toms in the hotel lobbies of 
Moscow, or pinch souls in the 
cafes of Asia. 
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Our Two-Party System... 
(Continued from page 10) 


the ECONOMIC - INTERPRETATION 
OF THE CONSTITUTION: ‘The pro- 
fessor seems to have his facts all right but 
what did the d- fool mean by publishing 
them?’ ”’® 

In quintessence, were an applicant for 
membership in the Democratic Party to 
attach a Republican platform to his appli- 
cation, claiming it to be his own, he would 
not be disqualified. Nor would an appli- 
cant to the Republican Party were he to 
use a Democratic platform. That’s why 
a layman or a politician who calls himself 
a “Democrat” or a “Republican” tells us 
nothing about the causes, policies or opin- 
ions for which he stands. That’s why many 
Republicans have more in common with 
many Democrats than they have with 
some other Republicans, and vice versa. 

The differences between a party as uni- 


versally known and an American party 
goes further. While universally a party 
is a more or less permanently existing or- 
ganization which, theoretically, intends to 
exist for as long as it will take to achieve 
its public goals, in America being a Demo- 
crat or a Republican does not necessarily 
imply actual membership, but merely re- 
flects the ballot on which one cast his vote 
in the last elections, or the one he intends 
to cast his vote on in a forthcoming elec- 
tion. ' 

One becomes a leader or representative 
of a political party in the universal mean- 
ing after satisfying fellow members that he 
qualifies to lead or work for the cause, 
policy, opinion etc. for which the party 
stands. Since there is no specific ideologi- 
cal cause, policy, opinion, etc. for which 
the American party as such: stands, its 
leaders are chosen on the merits of the 
electorate’s readiness to support their per- 
sonal ambition to make politics their per- 
sonal career. 


WHAT IS AN AMERICAN PARTY? 


It is not enough to say what an Amer- 
ican party is not. One needs also to define 
what it IS. Since party affiliation is de- 
prived of ideological conditions and since 
leadership is no more than an affair of 
a personal career, an American party 
amounts to a sponsorship apparatus for 
the promotion of such personal careers. 
It is an advertising agency specializing in 
the field of public elections. “The tough 
fabric of the (American) party is to be 
found in the persistent and continuing 
bread-and-butter efforts to elect Senators, 
Congressmen, governors and other state 
officials, sheriffs, county attorneys, and the 
wild bewildering array of administrative 
and judicial posts which form the jungle of 
American local politics.” 

The writer, artist or actor choose the 
agency which will promote their careers, 
and the man who decides to make politics 
his career and livelihood chooses his party 
for the same reason. As the writer retains 
his literary independence from the com- 
mercial agency that sponsors him, so does 
the prospecting politician retain his politi- 
cal independence from the party he hires, 
or which hires him, for the effective plan- 
ning of his promotion. The writer owes 
his agency a commission of ten per cent 
for all manuscripts sold, while the pros- 
pecting politician obligates himself to sup- 
port the party apparatus as such but noth- 
ing else. 

When a political figure changes his 
party affiliation this does not result from 
an ideological mutation but strictly from 
personal relations and tactics. Senator 
Morse, for instance, was ideologically the 
same Sen. Morse as a Republican as he 


*American Political Parties by Wilfred E. 
Binkley, p. X 

*” America as a Civilization, p. 382 

"This is a quote from memory and a trans- 
lated memory quote at that. While the wording 
may be inaccurate, Plato’s thought was retained 
faithfully. The specific place in Plato’s writings 
from which the quote stems escaped the author’s 
memory. 
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was as an Independent and as he is as a 
Democrat. 

The party as advertising and sponsoring 
agency specializing in public elections has 
even made it possible to offer its leadership 
to outsiders who were never committed to 
the party. For instance, one may become 
a Republican President by virtue of an 
election sponsorship agreement rather than 
by virtue of his prolonged party affiliation. 

The paradox goes even further when 


~ both political “parties” seek one and the 


same person to become their candidate for 
the Presidency, or any other public office. 
Were the ideological relationship between 
the two parties that of contradiction, such 
inter-party compliance would never be 
possible, as position and opposition cannot 
physically be exercised simultaneously by 
one and the same apparatus. 

All this makes abundantly clear that 
whether or not a political system is diversi- 
fied rather than monolithic does not de- 
pend so much on who is included on the 
lists of candidates for public office and 
why, but much more on who IS NOT or 
CANNOT be included on such lists and 
why. 

The voting privileges of the Soviet citi- 
zen are deprived of significance precisely 
because the state apparatus makes sure 
that no candidates will be included on the 
ballot who might question or oppose out- 
right the prevailing system. The same 
holds true in the American two-party sys- 
tem, where the basic selection is made by 
the two sporisoring agencies both insisting 
on unquestioning allegiance to the basic 
prevailing system. 


The decisions reached by the sponsoring 
apparatus in making up lists of candidates 
are immensely more important than the 
ones left to the electorate. The latter may 
choose between the nuances of one and 
the same system, but never between the 
system itself and its alternative. 

Perhaps in this is one respect modern 
political parties resemble Plato’s democ- 


racy of the qualified. Perhaps, without 
publicly admitting it, the inner circles of 
the Soviet and the American systems con- 
sider themselves qualified to lead a guided 
democracy as Plato conceived of it. But 
Plato’s democracy varied very much from 
our own which amounts to no more than a 
voting technique. Were Plate to endorse 
such a popular voting technique he would 
have never said: “Like everybody else in 
Athens I consider the Athenians reasonable 
people and I witness that when we assem- 
ble at the forum to deal with matters per- 
taining to city planning we seek the advice 
of those among us who are construction 
experts, when we talk about ships we con- 
sult ship experts and in every other ques- 
tion we consult the experts in the particular 
field. However, when a man has the au- 
dacity to offer advice without his being 
considered an expert, his opinion will not 
be accepted though he might be of pleas- 
ant appearance, rich and well-bred, and 
furthermore he will even be ridiculed. . . . 
But when matters of state come up anyone 
gets up and offers counsel: a mason, a 
blacksmith, a cobbler, a merchant, a navi- 
gator, the rich, the poor, the well bred 
and the common people, and no one repri- 
mands them, as will happen on other oc- 
casions, for offering advice without being 
able to prove their qualifications.”™ 

In the United States the “Forum of Ex- 
perts”, who decide on the more important 
questions independently of the electorate, 
consists of the apparatus of the two par- 
ties; in the Soviet Union that “Forum of 
Experts’ consists of the members of the 
Communist Party. In the former only a 
few scores of thousands of individuals are 
involved, while in the latter case the “fo- 
rum” accommodates several million in- 
dividuals. We are forced to conclude that 
in neither case is the popular base of the 
system very. wide; the Communist society, 
however, displays a wide edge over its 
American counterpart. When relatively 
insignificant matters are involved, insignifi- 
cant in relation to the basic question of 
retaining or altering the basic system, then 
and only then is the American citizen 
given more opportunity for expression 
than his Soviet counterpart. 

If we disregard the organizational struc- 
ture of the two American parties and 
their career sponsoring function and in- 
stead use ideological criteria, then it is an 
inescapable conclusion that actually the 
Congress of the United States is one po- 
litical party, factionalized as that party 
may be. 


THE REAL AMERICAN PARTY 


Such an American Party, of which the 
Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party are only integral components, dis- 
plays the usual characteristics of political 
parties anywhere and meets Webster’s and 
the Oxford dictionaries’ definitions. Its 
ideological tenets consist of unswerving 
devotion to the capitalistic economy, to 
the predominance of business over all 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Gutenberg’s invention of modern printing 
gave mankind not only a revolutionary means 
for exchanging ideas but also a powerful weapon 
for manipulating man’s mind. 

Of all of man’s rights and liberties the most 
precious one is freedom of thought. It is the 
quintessence of freedom. As George Orwell put 
it: “Freedom is the freedom to say that two plus 
two make four. If that is granted, all else fol- 


Of all oppressions the oppression of thought 
operates through the subtlest channels. It is 
incomparably less conspicuous than starvation, 
denial of political rights, or corporal abuse. Like 
a tasteless poison, it attacks the victim without 


One particular form of thought oppression is 
the most degrading of human experiences; its 
victims are masses of volunteers, mentally an- 
aesthetized by orthodoxy and conformity. Again 
to quote Orwell: “Orthodoxy means not think- 
ing—not needing to think. Orthodoxy is uncon- 


Tue Minority or One will tear away at the 
invisible chains of the mind. It will exercise the 
right of saying that two plus two make four, 


We believe that the ultimate test of a civili- 
zation’s worthiness and ability to survive lies in 
the quality of the individuals it produces. Hur- 
rah-patriotism, flag waving, and blind, national- 
istic self-contentment are no substitutes. In the 
fierce international competition of our era, they 
will prove not only futile, but also detrimental 
to our society. If we are to be both worthy and 
able to survive the Communist challenge, we 
must be prepared to make a national virtue of 


Self-criticism is not inimical to patriotism. On 
the contrary, it is an indispensable ingredient of 
genuine concern and devotion to one’s society. 
Otherwise, only the stupid could be patriotic. . . 

To retain its independence, THE Mrnority 
oF ONE will not be open to commercial adver- 
tising. Its success will depend entirely on the 
support of its readers. We trust that those who 
welcome truly free discussion will not only 
themselves become subscribers, but also help us 


* Introductory article from the first issue. 





ble it, there are no advertisers whose tastes have to be considered. pend 
og 
er- Tue Minority oF ONE carries no specific political message 
tC. 
ad and has no loyalty other than independence of thought. Its 
v0 name derives from its purpose—to contribute to the individual’s warning. 
lar intellectual self-assertion. You and I are the minorities of one 
* if only we do not fear our thoughts. Our thoughts may collide, 
a or they may coincide or complement each other, but even then fag ane a ee 
nd let us each remain a minority of one. Let our resolutions meet, 6 y 
toh and preferably in harmony, but let us never alter them just so ew ian aie 
a they can get along with each other. 
Ui- 
“4 This is ALL THe Minority or ONE stands for. 
oa If you lend us support on this, no matter how many of our 
specific views you may dissent from, we believe you to be our 
oe friend. self-criticism, 
- \ As worthy as our cause may be—and we have no illusions, 
vf we know that many people wish to see us out of existence— 
ra this publication cannot endure and succeed unless those who 
fo- welcome it will give it their active support. 
of We do not call for special considerations. We are confident to reach their friends. 
the that if our subscribers’ list will include a significant number of 
no those who favor it, we will easily make a go of it. 
ely 
ifi- 
of 
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— Our only request is that YOU FILL OUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
a TION FORM NOW. IF YOU WISH, ALSO SPONSOR OTHER 
os ; READERS BY SENDING THEM A GIFT SUBSCRIPTION. 
<q AND THERE MUST BE SOME PEOPLE YOU KNOW OF 
rty WHO WOULD APPRECIATE GETTING A SAMPLE COPY. 
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SUGGESTING THEIR NAMES. 
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nd } 
: “I expect to pass through this world but once; any good thing therefore that I can do, or any 
be kindness that I can show to any fellow-creature, let me do it now; let me not defer or neglect 
it for I shall not pass this way again.” 
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The Relative Importance of 
Summit Talks 


(Continued from page 1) 


The fact that Gen. Lauris Norstad, su- 
preme Allied commander in Europe, has 
failed to gain the consent of NATO coun- 
tries with the exception of Italy and Tur- 
key to establish intermediate range missile 
bases on their soil was undoubtedly pre- 
cipitated by these Soviet threats. 

As to the holding of a summit confer- 
ence, the Soviets knew that all the pressure 
was on the West, not only because they 
possessed in their arsenal quite a variety 
of weapons calculated to intimidate the 
West (transfer of communication controls 
of Berlin to the East Germans, signing a 
separate peace treaty with them, block- 
ading West Berlin), but also because of 
Western public opinion which was ever 
more aggressively in favor of talking with 
the Russians. They could therefore safely 
count on a summit conference taking place 
whether or not they agreed to pay an ad- 
mission fee. 

On the other hand the Soviets could not 
possibly have been pained by manifesta- 
tions of Western reluctance towards a 
summit conference. The longer they could 
appear as the only advocates of it, the 





Our Two-Party System... 
(Continued from page 12) 


other aspects of public life and concern 
and to the belief in America’s mission 
among nations to spread and uphold these 
principles. While this definition does not 
pretend to exhaust the American Ideology, 
it suffices even in its incompleteness for 
the identification of an ideological per- 
sonality in American life. 


It would require separate treatment to 
weigh the merits of an elite democracy 
like Plato’s as opposed to a populist de- 
mocracy. Perhaps in the final analysis this 
would prove less important than appears 
on the surface. The way a society is or- 
ganized might be less important than the 
aims for which the emerging organization 
is employed. 


If our feeling of superiority to Commu- 
nism had to rely on nothing but the pre- 
vailing two-party system, we would be 
claiming laurels foolishly. Ours is as much 
a monolithic society as the societies we 
criticize and oppose. Real liberty is served 
neither by the Communist oligarchy nor 
by the election strategists of party 
machineries. The real test of society’s 
relationship with the individual lies in 
providing the best conditions obtainable 
for the development of his body and mind. 
Neither may be compromised for the sake 
of the other. No prison stops being a 
prison just because its inmates are well 
fed. And, doctrines which provide high 
sounding slogans and principles but turn 
society into an ascetic one, are no substi- 
tutes for what men have an inherent right 
to expect from life. 








longer they could claim to be the only 
champions of talking instead of shooting. 
Indeed, there can be little doubt that in 
the final American consent to a summit 
conference, this effect on world public 
opinion played a very important role. 


SOVIET GOALS 


The West’s unavoidable agreement to a 
summit conference may well constitute a 
bigger portion of the immediate Soviet 
goals than has generally been appreciated. 
It is quite possible that the Soviets were 
more eager to extract from the West an 
agreement to talk than actually to have 
the talks take place. Applying for a 
cessation of the cold war is by no means 
identical with seeking to solve the out- 
standing international issues at this time. 


At a summit conference the Soviets do 
not intend nor expect to promote or gain 
approval for any expansionist goals. If 
anything, as soon as any border or sphere 
of influence should be touched on, they 
would automatically be put on the de- 
fensive. Under the circumstances the best 
Soviet prescription for the present, is the 
preservation of the international status 
quo while bringing about a relaxation of 
international tensions which would allow 
them to concentrate even more on their 
internal development. 


The Soviets do not seek at this time to 
settle the big controversies between East 
and West, but they do seek the West’s 
consent not to solve those issues at this 


time. 


At least in part the Soviets have already 
achieved their principal goal. This was 
brought about by the West’s mere agree- 
ing to 4 summit conference. This agree- 
ment has changed the mood of public 
opinion to the extent that a resumption 
of the kind of full scale cold war con- 
ducted for years would be extremely diffi- 
cult for Western governments to under- 
take. 


Of course the Soviets seek more than 
that. The West’s mere agreement to talk 
is not going to relieve their overburdened 
defense budget. But again they do not 
believe they are in a position of having 
to make substantial concessions in order to 
extract a relaxation of Western defense 
schemes. They know the West does not 
have much choice in the matter. 


The Soviets are acutely aware of the 
crisis NATO is undergoing. They know 
NATO will not be saved through anyone’s 
inspiration or leadership. Military techno- 
logical development itself seems to be 
deciding NATO’s fate. Aili the Soviets 
may wish is to gain enough time for the 
disintegrating factors to effectively eat 
away at the Atlantic Alliance. Time itself 
will achieve for them what otherwise could 
be bargained for only at a prohibitive price. 

The same applies to their objective of 
establishing a demilitarized zone in 
Europe. Whichever shape such demili- 
tarization should take, whether it be a 
non-nuclear zone or outright political 
neutralization, it is unthinkable that the 
West would voluntarily agree to it. If the 
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West is nevertheless willing to discuss it, 
it would not be due to a readiness to make 
concessions but much rather because the 
development of intercontinental ballistic 
warfare has rendered its international mili- 
tary arrangements obsolete. Since this is so, 
why should the Soviets offer a price for 
something they see time itself bringing to 
them on a silver platter? All they need 
to do is wait. 


This paramount importance of time 
contributed to the determined Soviet drive 
for a cessation of the cold war. They were 
seriously concerned lest the West, witness- 
ing the dwindling away of its military 
strategy epitomized in NATO, might des- 
perately resort to action before the process 
of disintegration completes itself. 


The world is not yet at the stage of total 
strategic reliance on ballistic warfare. But 
we are in the process of entering that 
stage. We are entering it with each ballis- 
tic missile produced, with each missile- 
carrying submarine launched. Once the 
transformation is completed, there will be 
no tactical buffer zones and no buffer 
peoples between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Willingly or not, for all 
decisive considerations Europe will be 
neutralized. For the United States, which 
for the last decade has relied on its part- 
ners to absorb and return blows in a 
future war, the new development is a 
shock. It may truly and sincerely realize 
that there is no alternative to peace. 


How rapidly we are entering that stage 
is indicated not only by the withdrawal of 
our land forces from Iceland, but even 
more so by President Eisenhower’s consent 
to evacuate American air and naval bases 
in Morocco before the end of 1963. Re- 
cent American insistence on Europe’s great- 
er participation in the financing of inter- 
national defense schemes is a prelude to 
unavoidable reductions of American forces 
in Europe and all diplomatic assurances to 
the contrary are necessarily time limited. 


In order to gain time the Soviets are 
ready not only to talk but also, if need 
be, to keep silent. Khrushchev’s visit to the 
U.S.A. was in this respect a great achieve- 
ment. No actual talking, in the sense of 
diplomatic negotiations, took place, but 
time was gained for NATO to disintegrate 
a bit more. As long as the immediate dan- 
ger of an international military flare-up 
can be averted, the Soviets might well be 
satisfied if the summit meeting should be 
postponed time and again. But even when 
the summit conference finally takes place, 
we can be certain the Soviets will bargain 
for nothing with more determination than 
the time for Western military schemes to 
corrode. 


The development in military technology 
is bringing about a concentration of the 
risks of warfare on the principal par- 
ticipants. This heralds a period of much 
greater caution on their part. When man’s 
optimism in matters as fateful as war and 
peace can rely on factors beyond the con- 
trol of political leaders, it will be immense- 
ly more comforting than having nothing to 
trust but their intentions... . 
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To the Reform of the Educational 
System (Continued from page 2) 


subsides into silence, as if he felt remorse 
for having spoken the truth.”? 


The subtle devices of “democratic” ac- 
tion often control thoughts more effectively 
than the blunt instruments of totalitarian 
coercion. “The authority of a king is phys- 
ical and controls the actions of men with- 
out subduing their will. But the majority 
possesses @ power that is physical and 
moral at the same time, which acts upon 
the will as much as upon the actions and 
represses not only all contest, but all con- 
troversy.”*® 

One way of imposing conformity is by 
maintaining concentration camps. There 
is another way—by turning conformity into 
a virtue. In the first case, the victims are 
led with bayonets. In the second case, they 
line up “voluntarily” before the gates of 
the mental slaughter house. “Fetters and 
headsmen were the coarse instruments that 
tyranny formerly employed; but the civil- 
ization of our age has perfected despotism 
itself, though it seemed to have nothing to 
learn. Monarchs had, so to speak, materi- 
alized oppression; the democratic republics 
of the present day have rendered it as 
entirely an affair of the mind as the will 
which it is intended to coerce. Under the 
absolute sway of one man the body was 
attacked in order to subdue the soul; but 
the soul escaped the blows which were 
directed against it and rose proudly su- 
perior. Such is not the course adopted by 
tyranny in democratic republics; there the 
body is left free, and the soul is enslaved.”* 


These digressions were necessary to 
make us clearly realize what assignment 
we are going to put upon the American 
school of tomorrow. Is it to train compe- 
tent workers and professionals? Is it also to 
make them know something about litera- 
ture, music, art, and a bit of public affairs? 
Or is it going to train minds to be “un- 
shackled from ignorance, from dependence 
on the opinions of others, and from fear 
of disagreeable facts?”® 


When these questions are posed in gen- 
eralities, the choice seems simple enough. 
Of course we all want a free mind, so we 
have learned to state. But are we also 
ready to accept the practical consequences 
of this choice? Or is it that while we the- 
oretically subscribe to independence of 
thought, at the same time we conceive of 
the dissenter as a “trouble maker”, we 
have an exact prescription dividing views 
into “American” and “un-American”, and 





* Democracy in America, by Alexis De Tocque- 
a A. Knopf, New York, 1956, Vol. I, 
p. 264. 


*Ibid., Vol. I, p. 263. 
*Tbid., Vol. I, p. 264. 


* Education and Freedom, by H. G. Rickover, 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York, 1959, p. 155. 
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From READERS GET TERS 


“WHAT CAN I DO?” 


. . . What we need is many voices such 
as yours to awaken us to action on so many 
of these issues. I find myself in agreement 
all along the line, but then I say: What 
can I do about it? There never seems to 
be any direct action one can take. ... 


Mrs. J. S. 
Charleston, S. C. 


(See reply to the above question on 
page 3 
os 
THE COMMIES HAVE WON... 


You don’t have to worry. McCarthy 
and all the others who tried to expose the 
Commy conspiracy were all broken. You 
seem interested in proving nothing except 
that the U. S. A. is always wrong. 

Recommended for sample copy: J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. You know where to find him. 


S. C. Wentworth 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Hoover was sent 
a sample copy of THE Minority or ONE 
the same time Mr. Wentworth was. 


ows 
A NEEDED PUBLICATION 


Your publication is so very needed—I 
salute you for your courage. 


Admiringly yours, 
Gladys Rockmore Davis 
New York, N. Y. 


ow 
A COPY FOR A FLAG WAVER 


. . . May I have another copy of your 
first issue? I gave mine away to a good 
flag waver, and if the following issues are 
as good as your first I wish to maintain a 
complete file. Best of luck to you. You 
deserve it. 


Stanley B. Altman 
Albany, N. Y. 


os 


TYPICAL LETTER WRITTEN 
TO RETAIN A CARBON COPY 
JUST IN CASE... 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
WASHINGTON 


I have received your publication Vol- 
ume No. 1, of December 1959. It appears 
that I am on your mailing list. 

As I neither subscribed to nor requested 
that I receive this publication, I do not 
feel it necessary for you to continue send- 
ing it to me. 


Yours truly, 
Wiley T. Buchanan, Jr. 
Chief of Protocol 


BUT NOT EVERYBODY IS 
AFRAID TO READ 


UNITED STATES SENATE 


I read your issue Volume I, Number 1 
of THe Minoriry or One. It was very 
interesting. 

Sincerely yours, 
Nicholas N. Kittrie, 
Special Counsel, Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly 
Washington 


Os 


WISHES TO KNOW 
THE CONTRIBUTORS(?) 


I enjoyed THe Minority or ONE very 
much. It is very thought provoking. Please, 
send a sample copy of your wonderful mag- 
azine to . . . I would appreciate if the 
authors of the articles were identified. 


George Brosi 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Eprror’s Note: “They” is (sic!) iden- 
tified... 


ws 


PROTESTS OUR STAND 
ON MALCOLM WHITE 


. . . I happen to be the attorney for 
Malcolm R. White. . . . It would have 
been relevant to disclose to your limited 
audience that the cable factory was already 
organized by the AFL-CIO and that Du- 
gan was a thug with a long criminal record 
who was working for a union whose officers 
were engaged in extortion and who was 
trying to get the workers to desert a legiti- 
mate union and sign up with a racketeer 
infested union. .. . 

David Targ 
New York, N. Y. 


Eprror’s Note: We cannot accept the 
implication that one may escape punish- 
ment for killing a man if the victim was a 
thug, had a criminal record and worked 
for a corrupt organization; we hope this 
implication was not intended by Mr. Targ. 


os 
REGRETS HITLER’S DEFEAT 


Yes, December 7, 1941, was a day of 
infamy as President F. D. Roosevelt pro- 
claimed. But it was the infamy of Roose- 
velt and his clique who deliberately invited 
Pearl Harbor disaster in order to assure 
public support of their war aims. It was 
these same men who took communist Rus- 
sia off Germany’s back and put it on our 
own and we will continue paying for it the 
rest of our lives! 


R. Blagden 
East Hampton, Conn. 
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To the Reform of the Educational 
System (Continued from page 15) 


we refer any personal originality to the con- 
forming knife of psychiatric surgery? 
Often, yesterday’s heroes become to- 
day’s scapegoats (and vice versa). [| 
wholeheartedly support the criticism lately 
voiced against John Dewey’s so called pro- 
gressive education, although the days are 
not far behind when my anti-Deweyism 
accounted for many a lost friendship. 
However, making Dewey the scapegoat for 
all wrongs in American education, as Adm. 
Rickover and others have done, reflects a 
dilettantism which cannot produce a con- 
structive, new approach. One must re- 
member that Dewey was not the creator 
of a new reality, but merely its symptom, 
spokesman, herald, and __theoretician. 
Dewey’s ideas were not foreign to the 
American public. It was precisely because 
he introduced into education theories 
which were natural consequences of the 
American sense of values and mental in- 
clinations that his victory was so sweeping. 
Our present job is not only to do away 
with Dewey’s entertaining escapism, but— 
and this is even more important—to illu- 
minate the broader failings on which his 
educational escapism has been feeding. 


With Adm. Rickover we believe that 
“Bombarded as all of us are, all day long, | 
by subtle sloganeers seeking to convert us 
to their views, we sorely need minds that ~ 
have been sharpened by hard intellectual | 
work. We must know how to dig up our | 
own facts—how to discover truth for our- 
selves. The person who has learned to 
trust only proven facts, who knows how to 
find and recognize truth, and who has 
been trained to decide all issues on the 
basis of truth and reason—he and he alone 
is a free man.”® 

To achieve even the beginnings of this 
will surely require far reaching reforms in 
the American educational system. But they 
alone will not suffice. The educational re- 
form must be parallelled by reforms in 
many other fields, including all media of 
communication, to mention the field most 
directly related to the national educational 
system. 


*Ibid., p. 155. 
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